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elementary exercise begin, in the absence of such k priori
notions for the right disposal of our empirical material.
Hence it is not without reason that they are called ' antici-
pations' (TrpoX^fis), prepared foims or compartments m the
constitution of the understanding itself, furnished, however,
with active and appropnative tentacula for distributing to
its true place each particular in the ever varying scene of
life. Cudworth remarks that, inasmuch as we carry with us
into our commerce with things some such performed cate-
gory to which each, as it emerges to perception, is taken
home, a new object appears to us, not wholly as a stranger,
but almost as the face of a friend recognised by us in the
midst of a foreign crowd. It is impossible to have the
essence of a nature in the mind, without a virtual though
shadowy prediction of the individual.

From this interpretation of cognition, two important con-
sequences follow. It is an activity: for it is mind itself that
takes the initiative, and fits its prior notions to the facts it
encounters. And as these notions are thus beforehand with
the facts, the knowing process does not begin^ but end with
the individual. In both these respects, the function of the
Understanding reverses that of the Senses; and both of
them indicate the reliance of Cudworth on deductive reason
rather than inductive as an instrument for the enlargement
of knowledge. This order of dependence, which Cudworth
had learned in the Greek Schools, Spinoza also maintained,
but as an inheritance from the Mediaeval Philosophy.

Cudwoith's insistence upon the understanding, as 'an
active cognoscitive power' and original source of 4 priori
regulative ideas, has induced Dugald Stewart1 (following the
example of Meiners) to hint that Kant may well have been
indebted to him for some of his 'leading ideas/ especially
for his distinction between the matter of sensible experience,
and the factors of thought fuimished by the mmd itself*
The comparison only shows how very superficially even a
practised philosophical critic may read and judge the most

4 Disswrtation, pp. 398, 399.   Works, Hamilton's edition, Vol. I.